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ACT +1: 


ACT 2: 


ACT 3: 


SYNOPSIS 


THE BALLAD OF MACK THE KNIFE 

PEACHUM'S MORNING ANTHEM 

THE BALLAD OF THE OLD FASHIONED 
LOVE TICKLE 

THE POOR PEOPLE'S WEDDING SONG 

AS YOU MAKE YOUR BED, SO MUST 
YOU LIE 

SONG OF THE HEAVY CANNON 

THE POOR PEOPLE'S WEDDING SONG 

LIEBESLIED 

THE BALLAD OF POLLY'S SUBMISSION 

THE FIRST THREEPENNY FINALE: 

CONCERNING THE UNCERTAINTY OF 
THE HUMAN CONDITION 


THE MELODRAMA 

PIRATE JENNY 

THE BALLAD OF THE PIMP 

THE BALLAD OF SEXUAL SERVITUDE 
THE BALLAD OF THE EASY LIFE 
THE JEALOUSY DUET 

THE SECOND THREEPENNY FINALE: 
WHAT KEEPS A MAN ALIVE? 


THE BALLAD OF SEXUAL SERVITURE 

THE BALLAD OF THE FUTILITY OF 
ALL HUMAN ENDEAVOUR 

THE BALLAD OF THE FUTILITY OF 
ALL HUMAN ENDEAVOUR 

THE SONG OF SOLOMON 

THE CALL FROM THE GRAVE 

ANOTHER CALL FROM THE GRAVE 

A BALLAD IN WHICH MACHEATH 
BEGS PARDON 

VICTORIA'S MESSENGER RIDING COMES 

THE THIRD AND FINAL THREEPENNY 
FINALE 


Streetsinger 
Mr. Peachum 


Mr. & Mrs. Peachum 
The Gang 


Polly Peachum 

Macheath, Tiger Brown, The Gang 
The Gang 

Polly Peachum, Macheath 

Polly Peachum 


Mr. & Mrs. & Polly Peachum 


Macheath, Polly Peachum 
Ginny Jenny 

Macheath, Ginny Jenny 
Mrs. Peachum 

Macheath 

Polly Peachum, Lucy Brown 


The Company 

Mrs. Peachum 

Mr. Peachum 

Mr. Peachum, The Beggars 
Ginny Jenny, Streetsinger 
Macheath 

Macheath 


Macheath 
The Company 


The Company 


THE GOETHE INSTITUTE OF MONTREAL 


Place Bonaventure 
Entrance LaGauchetiére 


CORDIALLY INVITES YOU TO: 


A POST-PERFORMANCE DISCUSSION in the D.B. Clarke Theatre 


February 5 at approx. 10:45 p.m. 


Joseph T. Cazalet, Jack Langedyk, Don Childs and other cast and 
production members discuss their conception of THE THREEPENNY 


OPERA with the audience. 


THE TWENTIES IN GERMANY 
Goethe Institute 
Admission free 


January 5 to February 12 ~ Monday to Friday - 10:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. 


The turbulent years of the Weimar Republic from its foundation 
in 1918 in the wake of World War I to its dissolution by Hitler 
in 1933 are the subject of this documentary exhibition which 
focuses not only on the political and economic developments of 


Tel.866-1081 


the period, but also on the vibrant artistic life of the 
Republic in theatre, film, music, art and architecture. 


GERMAN FILMS OF THE TWENTIES 
Goethe Institute 
Admission free 


January 28 at 8:30 p.m. 


MENSCHEN AM SONNTAG 
Directed by Robert Siodmak, 1929. 
Silent, English titles, 90 min. 


A convincing portrayal of the everyday life of the middle class 
through a low-keyed account of the harmless Sunday amusements of 


four young people. 


Continued. 





GERMAN FILMS OF THE TWENTIES - Continued: 


February 4 at 8:30 p.m. 


SO IST DAS LEBEN 
Directed by Carl Junghans, 1929. 
Silent, without dialogue, 63 min. 


The fate of a working-class family, depicted with realism and 
social awareness. 


February 11 at 8:30 p.m. 


DIE DREIGROSCHENOPER 
Directed by G.W. Pabst, 1931. 
Black/white, English subtitles, 113 min. 


An early film adaptation of THE THREEPENNY OPERA. strongly 
disapproved of by Brecht for having weakened his astringent 
satire by cloaking it in expressionistic atmosphere. 


February 18 at 8:30 p.m. 


KUHLE WAMPE 
Directed by Slatan Dudow, 1932. 
Black/white, English subtitles, 80 min. 


A formally brilliant film expressing an overtly communistic 
viewpoint about the problems of mass unemployment, scripted 
by Bertolt Brecht. 


February 25 at 8:30 p.m. 


WESTFRONT 1918. 
Directed by G.W. Pabst, 1930. 
Black/white, original German version, 87 min. 


An artistic masterpiece which is also a scathing indictment 
of war, about four infantry soldiers in the last days of 
World War I. 


= 


The Weimar Republic (1918-1933) 


On Armistice Day, Nov. 11, 1918, at 11 a.m., the guns fell 
silent over the battlefields of Europe: the Great War was over. 
For more than four years, beginning in 1914, the Allies and the 
Central Powers had been battering each other with the largest 
armies ever assembled in Europe. During this time almost 10 
million people had been killed hoping to make the western world 
safe for 'democracy' and 'peace'. 


On August 11, 1919, a new constitution was passed into law 
and Germany became the Weimar Republic. It was Germany's first 
attempt at democracy, which failed when Hitler became Chancellor 
of Germany and caused the men of Weimar to scatter around the 
world, taking with them the true spirit of Weimar. Its short 
15 year history presents a panorama of a fascinating, rich and 
incredibly complicated events. 


The new Republic got off to a rather shaky start and was 
unloved almost from the moment of its inception. The Germans, 
not having been brought up on parlimentary democracy, were now 
faced with an explosion of political activity: the minority 
Spartacists fighting for the development of a Soviet republic, 
the majority Socialists fighting for parliamentary democracy. 
Ironically, while these factions were vying with each other 
for the realization of their conception of democracy, another 
faction was building support for a third option: a military 
dictatorship. 


This third force did not have to look far for arguments 
which supported their claims to legitimacy: politically and 
economically the country was in a state of almost total dis- 
array. Those who were working for the success of this faction 
skillfully manipulated opinion concerning the terms of the 
Treaty of Versailles, which were seen as being overly harsh to 
Germany. Everyone hated the treaty, the 'Schmachfrieden', and 
even those who advocated its acceptance could argue only weak- 
ly from the need to be realistic: the war had exhausted Germany, 
there was a need for peace, the population was starving, the 
Allies were instransigent, etc. 


The Weimer Republic had set itself some rather ambitious 
goals and had planned for reconstruction with an absolute break 
with old methods. There were to be three areas of change: the 
purely political, the economic and the spiritual-ethical. It 
was successful in none of these goals. In the early years of 
the republic the citizens longed for a continuation of the 
Reich of 1871. The concept of monarchy had never really died. 
In the economic sphere, reconstruction was constantly postpon- 
ed; big business subsequently began to ‘nationalize' the econ- 
omy in its own way, through the formation of cartels. Finally, 
anarchy, egotism and profiteering triumphed and the compromise 
between the bourgeosie and the proletariat ended with the 
victory of the former. 


The final phase of the Weimar Republic was characterized 
by economic crisis and an explosive advance of nationalism. 
The political moderates lost ground to both the Nazis and 
the Communists in events which were directly linked with the 
economic crisis which started in Wall Street on Black Friday 
(25 Oct. 1929) and then spread quickly to Europe. The Nazis 
were the principal benificiaries of the crisis: they promis- 
ed an immediate selution to all of Germany's problems. The 
sad and tragic outcome of this promise has been well record- 
ed in history. 


In many respects the Weimar Republic failed dismally, 
yet it remains of enduring interest. When we think of ‘'Weimar' 
it is the concept of Modernity (Modernitat) in art, literature 
and thought which comes to mind. Furthermore, we think of the 
development of the mass-media, the broadcasting system, the 
cinema, the avant-garde Dadaists, Expressionism and also of a 
metropolis which has not been surpassed in its ability to 
stimulate both native and foreign artists: Berlin. We also 
think of the Cabinet of Dr. Caligary, Thomas Mann's Magic 
Mountain, Gropius' Bauhaus, Albert Einstein's directorship of 
the Kaiser-Wilhelm Institute of Physics in Berlin, Kandinsky's 
abstractions, Grosz's cartoons, Marlene Dietrich's legs and 
last but not least, we think of the institution that most 
faithfully expressed the spirit of the times: the theatre of 
the Weimar Republic and a man whose beginnings are closely 
linked with that time - Bertolt Brecht. 


ut. 


Bertolt Brecht 


In 1924, then already a well-known playwright and half- 
way between his nihilistic and expressionist experiments and 
a cool, highly personal lyricism, Brecht moved to Berlin. 

The dramatist Zuckmayer wrote of the city, 'Berlin was worth 
more than a mass. This city gobbled up human energies with 
unexampled appetite.... We needed little sleep and we were 
never tired!" It was a city of crooks and cripples, a city 
of hit songs (Mack, the Knife) and endless talks in the cafés 
along the Kurfurstendamm. It was a city with a press that 
was cruel, pitiless, aggressive and filled with bloody irony, 
yet it was not discouraging. Its artistic and literary criti- 
sism was, in the same way harsh, and nonconformist, but fair, 
in search of quality and delighted with excellence. [In short, 
Berlin tasted of the future. The old Berlin had been impress- 
ive but the new one was irresistible! To work there was the 
aspiration of the composer, the actor, the journalist, play- 
wright... all talented and creative people. The city offered 
one hundred and twenty theatres, superb orchestras, forty 
newspapers, and an air of quick-witted, cool, dry native 
humour; the characteristic attribute of the city at the time 
was unparalleled mental alertness. Berlin was the head- 
quarters of the political cabaret, and the stage for Max 
Reinhardt's unparalleled theatre monopoly. There were also 
giants of the Berlin stage: Erwin Piscator and Leopold 
Jessner. The city, with its absolute ‘'totsicher’ instinct 
for quality, its thriving theatre, its international correct- 
ions and its sensitive restlessness was the place for Brecht. 


An account of Brecht at the time describes him as being 
‘a young man, unshaven, unkempt, smelling like a soldier 
straight out of the trenches’ - a far cry from the respect- 
ability of the comfortable middle-class, from which he had 
his roots. His provocative and unconventional manner soon 
made itself felt in the theatre. He was quick to condemn 
Reinhardt's theatre as ‘culinary’, catering to bourgois 
gourmets. He was much closer to Piscator's concept of 
theatre. Piscator provided him with the insight and tools 
to show that the theatre could be used as an effective means 
for social reportage and need not be confined to being mere- 
ly a mirror of the times, nor a place for creating illusions. 
It had a much more important role to play as an institution 
to change society. 


Brecht's first play to be performed was Drums in the Night 
(1922), which was awarded the Kleist-prize, one of Germany's major 


literary distinctions the same year. The critics however did not 
quite know what to make of him: an Expressionist, who was also a 
Naturalist, presenting a revolutionary play without political 
tendency: 


As early as 1923 he was blacklisted by the Nazis. A right- 
wing critic called his play Baal, written before Drums in the 
Night, but first performed in 1923, "a mud bath": The Communists 
did not like his plays either and the nihilist streak in Brecht's 
psychological make-up has continued to disturb them ever since. 


The turning point in Brecht's life was 1926, when he started 
his Marxist studies. "I am eight feet deep in Das Kapital", he 
wrote to a friend. With feverish accuracy he proceeded to per- 
fect his knowledge of the philosophical, economical and political 
impact of Marxist ideology. Nearly all the young German in- 
tellectuals, whom he knew, accepted and practiced a kind of 
orthodoxy of the Left. This attitude influenced the theatre, 
novel, cinema and even music and painting. Brecht, like the 
majority of Weimar intellectuals, was basically not a political 
animal. The essential element in his attitude towards society 
and man showed an awareness of the inadequacy of human relation- 
ships which was in turn exploited by society. He showed a con- 
stant anti-bourgois, anti-establishment, anti-respectability 
attitude. He was not interested in politics per se, but in the 
endless intriguing dramatic possibilities contained therein. 

So he read widely; studied literature of any time and place; 
translated, with the help of his artistic collaborator Elisabeth 
Hauptmann, English, French, Chinese authors; searched for a new 
form of theatre, a new style of acting, stage design, stage- 
music; never forgetting that theatre had to be entertaining above 
all. His belief was that things were not right in this world and 
that it is our responsibility to change them by changing the 
attitude of the peoples of the world. 


The culmination of the first creative period was The 
Threepenny Opera (1928), a joint venture of Brecht and the 


composer Kurt Weill, based on John Gay's The Beggar's Opera (1728). 


It opened at the small Theatre am Schiffbauerdamm on August 31, 
1928, with a brilliant cast. Lotte Lenya, the composer's wife, 


played the part of Jenny. The Threepenny Opera was an immed- 
iate success and before its Berlin run had ended (it lasted 
for nearly five years:), the work had been staged with great 
success in every theatre city in Germany. Into his work he 
put his distaste for the bourgoisie and his materialist 
philosophy of the early phase in a superbly new-style opera 
with a highly amusing story, dramatic scenes and many hit songs. 
It was an anarchistic play, glorifying the outcasts of society 
rather than the proletariat. 


His Marxist studies had taught him several important less- 
ons and they were reflected in The Threepenny Opera: money 
rules the world; laws exist only for the exploitation of the 
toiling masses; big business means robbery, fraud, vulgarity. 
The Great Depression seemed exactly to bear out the Marxist 
analysis! The works of the second creative phase (of the 
Thirties!) his LEHRSTUCKE (didactic plays) like The Measures 
Taken (1930), He Who Says Yes/He Who Says No (1929-30), The 
Rise and Fall of the City of Mahagonny (1928-29) or St. Joan 
of the Stockyards (1929-30) just to name a few - these plays 
are Obviously militant. They are meant to teach! 


When Brecht and Weill collaborated on the full-length 
Mahagonny the political atmosphere of the times had already 
become tense. America, the country of the future, the country 
that had fascinated him and so many of the young intellectuals 
in Germany, served him as a model. Here he portrays America - 
the gold diggers' town of Mahagonny, rotten to the core and 
criminal, doomed. But it was not only Mahagonny that went up 
in flames; only 10 years later the whole capitalist system 
went up in flames! 


As his plays develop towards a greater human and artistic 
maturity, so does Brecht's concept of the theatre gain in co- 
herence and force. When Hitler came to power in 1933, Brecht, 
Weill and many artists went into exile. From 1933 Brecht was 
...'changing countries more often than shoes..." (Brecht, AN 
DIE NACHGEBORENEN): Switzerland, Denmark, Sweden, Finland 
were stations of his journey before settling in California. 
During these years he wrote his "classical plays": Mother 
Courage (1939), The Good Women of Sezuan (1938-40), Galileo 
(1938-39), The Caucasian Chalk Circle (1944-45). 
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This was the Brecht of his third creative phase, the theoretician 
of drama, the Brecht of the non-Aristotelian, Epic’ Theatre —- the 
great artist and innovator, who became known all over the world 
as the great German dramatist. 


In 1947 Brecht returned to Europe, but it took until the 
fall of 1949 before he finally decided where to live. He and his 
partner in life and art, the actress Helene Weigel, finally moved 
to East Berlin, the divided city, where they started to create 
their own company, the ‘Berliner Ensemble’. Brecht, who had left 
Berlin as the ‘enfant terrible’ of the time now returned to it as 
a poet of World stature. In 1954 the Berliner Ensemble was given 
its own theatre - the Theater am Schiffbauerdamm, which had seen 
some of Brecht's greatest triumphs. From 1954 until August 1956 
it became his permanent home, where he continued to produce plays 
with a devoted group of artists, true to his convictions and for 
the betterment of mankind. 


Kurt Weill (1900-1950) 


In 1977, Gottfried Wagner published his doctoral thesis on 
Weill und Brecht; the introduction was written by Lotte Lenya, 
the composer's wife, who died only recently on November 27, 1981 
in New York. It seems ironic that the great-grandson of Richard 
Wagner would undertake the first detailed study of the collabor- 
ation of two great artistic innovators long after the Weimar 
Republic was dead. 


Kurt Weill was born in Dessau, Germany, March 2, 1900. He 
Started to compose while still in elementary school, prompted by 
his father, a cantor. At the age of 18 he began studying com- 
position in Berlin with Engelbert Humperdinck. After a short 
stay in Lidenscheid, Westphalia, as operatic conductor, he re- 
turned to Berlin to study with Ferrucio Busoni until 1924. His 
decision to work for the theatre arose directly out of his re- 
lationship with Busoni and led eventually to the collaboration 
with the Expressionist playwrights Georg Kaiser in (The 


Protagonist), Ivan Goll in the (Royal Palace) and finally with 
Brecht. 


Brecht's attitude to music was highly idiosyncratic. He 
hated Beethoven and the sounds of violins, but liked Mozart and 
Bach. (Brecht had known Weill since the early twenties.) Weill 


shared his contempt for the polite neo-Romanticism, still the 
dominant style of music in Germany. He too wanted to return 
Co a popular, modern form of musical expression that would be 
free from the over elaboration of the large orchestras wallow- 
ing in beautiful sound, and be harsh, topical in catching the 
mood of its time, and serve a purpose in fitting into the 
everyday life of the people. 


The first collaboration of the two men was a short 
"Songspiel', now known as Little Mahagonny, in which Lotte 
Lenya, who had become the composer's wife in 1926, had a small 
part. His operatic cantata was first performed at Baden-Baden's 
Festival of avant-garde music in 1927 and had a controversial 
success. This short work formed the germ of the full-length 
opera The Rise and Fall of The City of Mahagonny and was the 
beginning of an association that produced Brecht's and Weill's 
greatest success: The Threepenny Opera. The anecdotes surround- 
ing that work, at the Theatre am Schiffbauerdamm on August 31, 
1928, have passed into theatrical history. The Threepenny 
Opera, with its blend of classical formalism, jazz atmosphere 
and defiantly proletarian simplicity, became the hit of Europe. 
After its run in Berlin, it was produced all over Germany and 
the Western world. Since the end of the war there have been 
countless stage revivals. After the success of The Threepenny 
Opera, Weill and Brecht collaborated on Happy End (a musical), 
The Berlin Requiem, Lindbergh's Flight (a cantata), Der Jasager 


(a school opera for children). 


When the Nazis came to power Lotte Lenya and Kurt Weill 
emigrated to Paris, where, in 1933, Bertolt Brecht and Kurt 
Weill composed the ballet The Seven Deadly Sins. In 1935 they 
left France for the United States, where Weill was commissioned 
by Max Reinhardt to write the music for The Eternal Road. Under 
the influence of America his career changed; his style showed 
from 1935 on a clear imprint of his new American home and its 
theatre of entertainment. When he died in 1950 he had left the 
American audience his: Johnny Johnson (1936), Knickerbocker 
Holiday (1938), Lady in the Dark (1941), One Touch of Venus (1943), 
Street Scene (1946) and Lost in the Stars (1949), which are among 
his successful works in America. 


The great exiles of the Weimar Republic - Reinhardt, Brecht, 
Weill, Lenya and many other singers, actors, set designers - had 
met once more and they gave the spirit of Weimar its true home - 
in exile. 





Our next production: 





SMALL CRAFT WARNINGS 
by Tennessee Williams 


Directed by Bruce Duckat 


Chameleon Theatre Feb. 18-21,25-27 


Forthcoming productions: 


THE HOT L BALTIMORE 
by Lanford Wilson 


Directed by Louis DiBianco 
D.B. Clarke Theatre Mar .18-21,25-27 
To be announced: March-April 


Directing class projects: 


a playbill of one-act plays 





